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Thorn in His Foot 


No one knows his name; we only 
know that he was a shepherd boy of ancient 
Greece. Some even say that the story is not 
true; but others are equally sure it really 
did happen, and a statue has been erected 
somewhere showing the boy pulling a thorn 
from his foot. 

He lived about 350 years before Christ 
and he knew there was trouble between 
his country of Greece and the country of 
Persia. It was known that Persian soldiers 
might invade Greece at any time. 

His job was to watch sheep. On the great 
day that was to make him famous forever, 
he was watching his sheep as usual when 
he noticed on the distant horizon what 
looked like bright flashes of light. The 
thought came to him that they must be the 
result of sunlight flashing off the shields and 
helmets of Persian soldiers. 

Tingling from head to toe, he realized 
that the Persian army was invading Greece 
—and he was the only Greek who knew 
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about it. If the soldiers reached Athens, the 
capital, before the Greeks were ready, they 
would take the city and kill or capture ev- 
eryone inside. 

He would have to go to Athens and sound 
the alarm. But what of the sheep? He had 
always cared for them faithfully. There 
would be a great loss if they scattered. But 
he realized that a higher duty was calling. 
Athens must be warned! Loss or no loss, he 
knew what he must do. 

He left the sheep and ran for Athens. But 
the way was long and the path was narrow 
and twisting and full of rocks. His feet were 
bare, and the rocks bruised his heels and 
cut his toes. 

But he hurried on because he must de- 
liver the message before it was too late. The 
people must have time to prepare for the 
coming foe. Athens must be warned! 

And then, passing through a forest, the 
boy’s foot came down on a thorn. It ran 
up into his foot, and he bent over in agony 
to pull it out. The thorn broke and the 
point remained in his flesh so deep he 
couldn’t get at it, though he tried ever 
so hard. 

Now he could only hobble, and he must 
have been tempted to give up. After all, he 
was wounded. No one would blame him if 
he quit under such circumstances. 

But that’s not the way he looked at it. 
Athens must be warned—and he went on 
though every step sent darts of pain burning 
up his leg. His breathing came hard and 
he longed to lie down. 

On he went, and on... and on. Athens 
at last! Through the city gate, up the main 
street, to the most important building, in- 
side, to the senate chamber. 

And there, before the leaders of the 
city, he gasped out his message, “The 
Persians are coming!” P 

Athens had been warned. 

He collapsed on the floor. 

You get the point, don’t you? We know 
Jesus is coming and those who aren’t ready 
for Him will be destroyed. Those who are 
prepared will be safe and saved. Will we 
warn them so they can get ready? 


Your friend, 


ehstein Wrz 
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The Day Grandfather Prayed 





By KENNETH H. GAMMON 


Hore up, my dear.” 

Grandfather Perkins straightened his 
bent frame and turned to his gray-haired 
wife. “It’s all right, Eliza, we have plenty of 
time.” Calmly he reached for his coat. Ter- 
ribly deliberate and slow his actions seemed 
to Grandmother Eliza, but at last he was 
ready. 

Seated a few minutes later in the bus, the 
countryside slipping smoothly past them, 
Grandmother Eliza glanced at her husband. 
She knew every line of his face, the strong set 
of his jaw, the hairline that had receded with 
the years, and she loved him as she had loved 
him on their first meeting many, many years 
before when they were both so young and 
carefree. “We have spent long happy years 
together,” she mused, but then a sigh escaped 


as with a little shake of her head she remem- 
bered the dark shadow that overcast her 
happiness. 

In middle life they had heard the Advent 
message. Mother Eliza—as she then was— 
gladly accepted the words that the kind-faced 
minister spoke. Happily she kept Sabbath 
and prepared for baptism. But her husband 
refused to have anything to do with her new 
faith. He said that she could do what she 
liked but he didn’t believe in her religion and 
never would. Her hopes of a united home 
with family worship were shattered, for from 
that day on George showed no interest in 
Bible study. He even mocked at Eliza’s 
prayers. 

In other ways he was a good husband and 
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“Granddad,” said Jeffrey, “Il know you never pray, but please pray for me. I want to get better.” 
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If any paperboy ever walked on air, it 


was I—till I came to the Walker house. 


The Paper-Route 
e@ @ 





By WILLIAM I. RANKIN 


ONEST, Carl? You're really going to turn 
your paper route over to me, right 
away?” 

“Sure,” Carl replied to my unbelieving 
ears. “Right away—just as soon as you go 
around with me and let me tell you about 
the customers.” 

Our family had lived in Granville only 
three weeks, and to have a paper route al- 
ready was moré than I could believe. I was 
too excited to think of such things as reasons 
why Carl might be wanting to get rid of 
his route so willingly. 

All the next day I hardly realized I was at 
school. I could think of nothing but the 
paper route. School lasted two eternities, I’m 
sure, but at last the final bell sounded and I 
was free. I raced off to find Carl. 

Carl was waiting at the service station on 
the highway where the bus dropped the 
afternoon newspapers. Together we went 
around on the route. Carl explained what 
each of the customers was like. He told me 
where Mr. Crane liked his paper left, and 
what especially displeased Mrs. Carter who 
lived alone with her small daughter. 

Soon all the information was swimming # 
in my head and I said, “Carl, how many more 
papers are left in the bag? I’m sure I’m going 
to have all the information you've given me 
mixed up.” 














Carl said the money in his hand came from collec- 
tions. | didn’t know enough to realize he was lying. 
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He was unconcerned. “Never mind,” he 
answered. “I'll be with you again tomorrow 
and you'll be surprised how easy it will be 
after that.” 

I think Carl was enjoying being the “big 
shot,” for he began to show off in various 
ways. Then as we neared a candy store he 
pushed his hand deep into his pocket and 
pulled out a fistful of money that made my 
eyes bug out. 

“Carl, where did you get so much?” I 
asked, unable to take my eyes off the money. 

“Oh, I made collections yesterday,” he 
said carelessly. “I haven’t turned the money 
in yet.” That explanation satisfied me at the 
time. It sounded logical. It didn’t occur to me 
that there was more money in his hand than 
Carl could have collected in a year from any 
paper route. 

Just as Carl had promised, the next day’s 
delivery did a lot to straighten out my mind 
about the customers. All the while we were 
walking Carl was giving me a salesman’s 
line about how I could build up the route 
to many more customers and how much more 
money I could make by doing so. All this 
kept me feeling like a very important busi- 
nessman and blinded me to some things I 
should have been observing. 

The next day I felt even more important; 
I was on my own. Proudly, I placed every 
paper exactly where I thought each customer 
wanted it. If anyone ever walked on air, it 
was I—until I came to the Walker house. 

Mr. Walker lived in a large, two-story 
white house trimmed in red. He liked to 
have his paper laid on the small table in the 
front hall. Hardly had I laid the paper down 


when a harsh voice greeted me. It was Mr. 
Walker’s—and he was angry. 

His questions came so fast that I was be- 
wildered. He accused me of taking money. I 
was so shocked that I asked a question myself. 

“Mr. Walker, when did you leave that 
money in the vase and when do you think it 
was taken?” Then I explained to him that 
this was my first day by myself on the route, 
and that I had not been inside his house be- 
fore. I had only come to the screen door and 
watched Carl place the paper on the table. 

“Have you ever noticed Carl with any un- 
usual amount of money?” he asked. 

I began to say No when I suddenly thought 
of the roll Carl had pulled out of his pocket 
at the candy store the day before. Mr. 
Walker noticed my hesitancy and came 
closer. In a confidential tone he said, “Son, 
this is pretty serious. A lot of money has been 
taken. We're dealing with a thief. Tell us 
what you know. It may help a lot.” 

“Well, he did seem to have a lot of money 
yesterday,” I said slowly, “but he told me it 
was from route collections.” 

“Did he go into any houses while you were 
with him?” he asked smiling, talking as a 
friend now. I felt easier. 

“No, sir,’ I answered honestly, “except 
when he put your paper on the table.” 

“All right, son, thanks very much,” Mr. 
Walker said. “You can go along now, but 
don’t say a word about this to anyone, will 
you?” 

I promised, and then delivered the rest of 
my papers in a more subdued mood. 

The next morning it was rumored around 
town that Carl was in jail. I didn’t see him 
anywhere. In the evening my mother told 
me what had happened. She had gotten the 
facts straight from Carl’s mother. 

Carl had taken a lot of money at different 
houses in town while delivering papers. I 
remembered that he had seemed to have a 
surprising amount of information about his 
customers. He had; he had watched their 
comings and goings and had slipped into 
their houses in search of money to steal. He 
had become fearful of being found out and 
that was why he had wanted to quit the 
route. 

Mother and I knelt and prayed for Carl. 
We asked God to forgive him and help him 
see how wrong stealing is. We prayed for 
Carl’s heartbroken mother. And then mother 
prayed that I might always have strength to 
resist the temptation to steal. 
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The joke was screamingly funny— 


until it backfired! 





ARTICHOKE 
in the Pudding 


By BOBBIE JANE VAN DOLSON 


. girls were supposed to report to the 
kitchen at eleven o'clock. At precisely two 
minutes past the hour the two of them, 
Yvonne and Sue, emerged from their third- 
floor room and began the long walk down to 
the kitchen, which was tucked away in the 
basement of the girls’ dormitory. At three 
minutes past they reached the first-floor land- 
ing and stopped to examine the notices 
posted on the bulletin board. At 11:0414 
they reached their destination. 

Miss Ryan, the matron, was behind her 
desk going over timecards. She glanced at 
the clock and frowned just a tiny bit as the 
girls sauntered in. Then she said, pleasantly 
enough, “I would appreciate it, Sue and 
Yvonne, if you would get here right at 
eleven. We have just one hour to prepare for 
dinner and when you are late like this, it 
rushes us.” 

“Yes, Miss Ryan,” the two girls said in 
unison, and went to put on the crisp, white 
uniforms that hung in the closet near the 
pantry. 

As she tied the long, starched ribbons be- 
hind her, Yvonne walked toward the two 
large stoves where Marriane, a classmate, was 
stirring an oversized kettleful of something 
that smelled good. “What are we having 
today, cook?” she questioned, standing on 
tiptoe to see over the brim of the kettle. 

“Lentils,” Marriane said, laying down her 
wooden spoon. “And there are scalloped po- 
tatoes in the oven and carrots and peas in the 
saucepan.” 
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“Yvonne!” Miss Ryan called sharply from 
behind her desk, “will you and Sue please 
get the decks set up right away?” 

“Getting the decks set up” was one of the 
nicest jobs in the kitchen. Sue worked on the 
right deck and Yvonne on the left. First the 
heavy white plates came out from the cup- 
boards beneath the serving decks. These were 
for the potatoes and lentils. Yvonne lined 
them up neatly on the deck. Then she reached 
down for the sauce dishes that would hold 
the carrots and peas. Next, she set out the 
little plates for salads and beyond them more 
little plates for bread, then the heavy tray 
that would hold the soft brown loaves, and 
the flat dishes for the chilled slabs of butter. 
Then the straws and an empty place for the 
half-pints of cold milk, more sauce dishes 
for dessert, and last of all the shiny metal 
tray piled with silverware neatly wrapped in 
paper napkins. 

Miss Ryan hurried Sue off to slice the 
bread and Yvonne began to cut the sheet 
cake and put slices in the dessert dishes. She 
glanced at the clock. Twenty-five to twelve 
already! 

From outside the boys’ entry, she could 
hear shuffling feet and knew that some of 
the “eager beavers” were already waiting for 
the noon bell. 

Ed, one of the farm boys, came staggering 
in with two cases of milk and the girls began 
to line up the chilled bottles on the deck. 

“How is it coming, girls?” Miss Ryan 
asked briskly. “Oh, Yvonne, I believe there’s 








a little vanilla pudding left from yesterday. 
Let’s dish it along with the cake.” Her prac- 
ticed eyes traveled along the decks with their 
stacks of white dishes. “And, Sue,” she con- 
tinued, “you'll find the cottage cheese on the 
lowest shelf in the screened cupboard. 
Please bring the bowl of mayonnaise too. And 
there’s a special salad treat in the icebox.” 

Sue, anxious to see the “special treat,” sped 
to the refrigerator. In a big covered kettle, all 
nicely cooked and chilled, were two or three 
dozen artichokes. Artichokes! Well, that was 
a surprise. She had eaten this strange vege- 
table only once or twice in her life, and now 
she pulled a stray leaf thoughtfully between 
her teeth. Not bad. With some of that tart 
mayonnaise it would be delicious. 

“You'll probably have a hard time carrying 
everything, dear.” Miss Ryan’s voice floated 
in and Miss Ryan’s crepe-soled shoes trod 
purposefully through the pantry door. “I'll 
take the mayonnaise and you can bring the 
other things.” Sue jumped guiltily, slammed 
the icebox door, and followed the energetic 
matron back to the kitchen. 

“Whew! I thought I'd never get all that 
milk set up,” Yvonne panted. “Here, I’d bet- 
ter get that leftover pudding dished before I 
slice the butter.” 

Sue watched for a fascinated moment 
while Yvonne plunged a spoon into a nearby 
bowl. “Wait, silly,’ she called out. “That's 
mayonnaise!” The two girls looked at each 
other and then began to giggle. Yvonne ran 





a finger tip around the rim of the bowl and 
touched it to her tongue. “It 7s mayonnaise! 
Oh, Sue, wouldn’t it have been a scream? 
What if I'd gone ahead and dished it over 
here on the boys’ side. Can’t you just see the 
boys opening their mouths and plopping in 
big spoonfuls, thinking it was pudding and 
then finding it was mayonnaise?” The two 
clung together, teetering and giggling. 

“Look,” said Sue, wiping her eyes with the 
edge of her uniform, “here’s:the pudding.” 
The girls stared at the two bowls. 

“They are absolutely identical,” affirmed 
Yvonne, “the texture, the color, every- 
thing . 

“Everything but the taste,” said Sue. “Oh, 
wouldn’t it have been something if you had 
dished all the mayonnaise for dessert and 
then I had put the pudding on the artichoke 
plates?” They clung together again, choking 
with laughter, until Miss Ryan rapped 
sharply on the edge of the stove where she 
was helping Marriane make white sauce. 

The girls immediately became busy, but 
Yvonne's brown eyes still danced with glee. 
“Sue,” she whispered, “I've been waiting to 
do something to Paul James, and this is it! 
I'm going to fix one of those artichokes with 
pudding and see that he gets it!” 

“Oh, do you dare? How can you be 
sure ? You know what Miss Ryan thinks 
of tricks played in the kitchen.” Sue was sud- 
denly sober. 

“Never you mind. Paul's a good sport and 








Sue stood rooted with horror as the Thompson boy—of all people—took the artichoke with pudding! 
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he'll think it’s just as funny as we do. It’s 
your turn to serve the boys’ deck today, and 
you just keep it back till Paul comes along 
and then put it in front. He'll grab it for 
sure.” Yvonne began to shake again as she 
pictured Paul James trying to down an arti- 
choke dipped in pudding. 

And so it came about that one special arti- 
choke, with what appeared to be a fluffy 
mayonnaise dressing, but wasn’t, was most 
carefully guarded as the boys began to file 
around the deck with their trays. Sue shoved 
it clear out of sight under the top deck when 
Mr. Bishop, the boys’ dean, came by, pushing 
his well-filled tray. Where was Paul James? 
She looked anxiously down the long line. 
Henry—Martin Krider—the Thompson boy 
—where was Paul? 

She jumped as Miss Ryan spoke near her 
elbow. “Sue, you’re getting behind! Let’s get 
a few more artichokes up.” The matron, suit- 
ing her action to her word, began moving the 
salad dishes out toward the front of the deck, 
among them Paul James’s artichoke-with- 


pudding. 
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Sue stood rooted in horror, and even as 
she reached out her hand to snatch it back, 
the Thompson boy slid it to his waiting tray 
and moved on down toward the stacks of 
napkin-wrapped silverware. The Thompson 
boy, of all people! Oh, what next? The 
Thompson boy didn’t know what humor was. 

Yvonne, who had seen all from her place 
at the girls’ deck, looked glassily at her friend. 
“Tt looks as if we’re about to have a backfire,” 
she whispered sadly. 

“All right, girls, I think we can get our 
trays now.” Miss Ryan spoke cheerily be- 
cause she was relieved that the eight dozen 
dormitory students were all eating peacefully, 
and no one had even dropped a tray. Yvonne 
and Sue followed her woodenly to the table 
where the serving girls always sat with the 
matron. Miss Ryan began to eat with relish; 
Sue and Yvonne stared at their plates. 

There was a stirring at one of the far 
tables. The Thompson boy was on his feet, 
clumping toward them “with blood in his 
eyes,” as Yvonne described it later when 
she wrote home. To page 16 























The blow I struck old Putt-Putt taught 
him a lesson—and me one too! 


Our Turkey Was a Bully 


By LILLIAN E. MILES 


HEN I was a child I lived on the first 
farm ever to be established in Mitchell 
County, Texas. My mother and the coyotes 
waged a continuous war over the turkeys. 
Coyotes are very fond of chickens, too, 
but chickens like to go to roost in a hen- 
house as proper fowls should. Turkeys want 
to range far afield. In fact, our turkeys seemed 
to get sick if they were penned up, so mother 
turned them out on the range and hoped for 
the best. It was fine with the coyotes, and we 
were lucky to have a few of the flock grow 


up. 

ue fall the turkeys disappeared until only 
Putt-Putt was left. We gave him special at- 
tention and he became a great pet, willing 
to stay home and lord it over the chicken 
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Putt-Putt would chase me all around the yard, then 
leap up onto my back and beat me with his wings. 





yard. He grew into a very large turkey, able 
to strut and gobble with the best of them, but 
he was spoiled by overindulgence and be- 
came the worst kind of bully. I, being the 
youngest and smallest in the family, was the 
one on whom he tried his worst tactics. 


It was my job each day to turn the calves 
into their small pasture, and each time I took 
the path to the cowpen, Putt-Putt would be 
right behind me. He would follow along 
gobbling and strutting. Then suddenly he 
would jump on my back and flay me with 
his wings and scratch me with his toes. I 
would try to fight him off, but he always got 
the best of me. After whipping me thor- 
oughly he would strut along behind me with 
his wing feathers making tracks in the sand. 
I never knew when he would jump on me 
again. 

I took about as much of his abuse as I 
could stand; then one day I armed myself 
with a board. In a few minutes along came 
Putt-Putt, but this time instead of running 
away I stood my ground. 

“You hateful thing!” I said. “I hope I can 
kill you!” And in blind anger I let the board 
swing. 

The blow struck Putt-Putt on the head and 
he keeled over and stretched out as if he was 
dead. I truly thought he was, and my anger 
subsided into dismay. For mother would be 
very annoyed with me when she found out 
I had killed her last remaining gobbler. I was 
ashamed, too, of my outburst of temper and 
the hate that had been in my heart when I 
swung the plank. 

I went on to the cowpen to turn the calves 
to pasture and came sorrowfully back down 
the trail, screwing up my courage to tell 
mother what I had done. But as I paused to 
look at Putt-Putt, I saw his head move 

To page 19 
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When Pablo discovered that he was being chased by a bushmaster, he threw his shirt at the snake. 


ADVENTURE 


on Jungle Trails 


By SYLVIA OTIS 


ABLO was returning home through the 

jungle when he got the idea he was being 
followed. He listened closely, looked sharply, 
and saw a deadly bushmaster quietly and re- 
lentlessly coming up the trail behind him!” 

Judy and Bob were visiting Elder and Mrs. 
F. A. Stahl. For many years the Stahls were 
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missionaries along the Amazon, and Judy and 
Bob knew they had many thrilling stories to 
tell. 

The one about Pablo and the bushmaster 
was not the first story Elder Stahl told that 
afternoon. First he went out of the room and 
returned a few minutes later with a whole 














armload of excitemtent—a snakeskin at Jeast 
eighteen inches wide and so long it reached 
all the way across the room. Bob could 
imagine the big fellow alive, hanging from 
the limb of a jungle tree, waiting for his 
supper to come along. 

Elder Stahl said, “The natives are afraid of 
these big fellows, and they never go out after 
dark if they can help it. When they walk 
along the jungle paths in the daytime they 
keep a constant lookout for anything dan- 
gerous above them, in front of them, and on 
each side. They turn around often and look 
at the path behind them to see if an animal 
is following them.” 

“Do you mean,” said Bob, “that animals 
sneak up from behind?” 

“Yes,” smiled Elder Stahl. “But don’t get 
too frightened, Bob. Those people know 
pretty well how to take care of themselves. 
I'd rather go down a jungle trail in the 
Amazon basin than try to cross Fifth Avenue 
in New York during rush hour! Automobiles 
are real monsters to a person who has spent 
most of his life in the jungle!” 

“Did you ever know anyone who was 
stalked by a wild animal, Elder Stahl?” asked 
Bob. 

That’s when Elder Stahl told about Pablo. 

“Yes,” the missionary said, “Pablo, one of 
the boys from our mission school, was re- 
turning home one day, and as usual, he was 
looking up, then to each side, ahead, and 
behind. He felt somehow that he was being 
followed. He listened closely and looked 
sharply, and there it was—the deadly bush- 
master, quietly and relentlessly coming after 
him!” 

“Did it get him?” Bob asked. 

“No,” Elder Stahl replied. “You see, Bob, 
every creature has his weak point, and the 
bushmaster’s weak point is his curiosity. 
Pablo knew about this, so he tossed his shirt 
to the snake and rushed back to the mission 
school. Three men went out with clubs, and 
soon there was one less bushmaster. If he had 
gotten to Pablo and bitten him, Pablo would 
have been dead in about one minute’s time.” 

“That's right,” said Mrs. Stahl. “The quick 
poison of the bushmaster is deadly.” 

“When the boys walk in the jungle, they 
never play and tease each other. They know 
better. They walk single file, and quietly,” 
Mrs. Stahl added. 

Judy joined the conversation by asking, 
“What happened when Pablo threw his shirt 
at the snake?” 


Elder Stahl answered. “The bushmaster 
stopped to look at it. He could tell it be- 
longed to a human being, for this snake has a 
keen sense of smell. Pablo knew he could 
count on the snake’s being there long enough 
for someone from the school to get back 
and kill it. It was still going around and 
around the shirt, trying to decide where 
Pablo was when the men got there. 

“Another interesting thing about this par- 
ticular snake,” Elder Stahl went on, “is its 
intense fear of jungle ants. When it sees 
them coming toward it in formation, as 
they do when they are hunting, it is paralyzed 
with fear. It just stands still while the ants 
march forward. It screams like a woman—the 
only time it makes a sound with its throat— 
and the ants eat all its flesh and leave only 
the white bones lying behind them as they 
move on.” 

“The jungle ants may be feared by the peo- 
ple of the United States, but in South 
America they have their use,” Mrs. Stahl said. 
“When the natives see them coming, they 
move out until the ants have entered their 
huts, eaten their way through, and moved 
on. When the owners come home, all the in- 
sects, and any other living creatures that have 
been in the house, are gone. The ants aren't 
particular about what they have for dinner, 
and the natives are always glad to have their 
huts freed of rodents and insects.” 

Bob and Judy’s mother asked Mrs. Stahl if 
she had any interesting stories to tell of her 
mission experiences, and Mrs. Stahl said that 
she did. 

“Every few days the native children would 
stop by our house, holding their hands be- 
hind them. They always wore big smiles 
when they did this, and I knew I'd be ex- 
pected to guess what they had in their hands. 
It was always a gift for me or Mr. Stahl. 
Sometimes they had a little bunch of jungle 
flowers, sometimes it was native fruit. Many 
times they brought the babies of wild ani- 
mals, which we really didn’t want. It was 
quite a job to refuse some of these gifts that 
we knew might grow up to be real jungle 
killers. 

“One time a dear little Christian boy came 
with his big smile, and his two hands behind 
him. I guessed and guessed, but every time 
he said No. Finally he took pity on me, and 
around came his two hands with two gifts! 
You could never guess either what he’ had, 
and so, Judy and Bob, I'll tell you! He had 

To page 22 
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EVERYTHING 
Except an Elephant 


By GOLDIE DOWN 


ie IS getting late, Pastor See.” The young 
Indian worker was panting as he toiled up 
the jungle path. 

“I know it, Brother Abee,” the pastor re- 
plied. “We can never reach the next village 
before sunset. We shall have to stay over- 
night at the first house we come to.” 

Neither man worried whether it would 
be convenient for the occupants of the next 
house to receive them. Such questions do not 
arise in India. If someone comes to your 
door, you take him in and give him the best 
you have to offer. Hospitality is a sacred 
trust, as it was in Abraham’s day. 

So it came about that just as the sun went 
down, while the swift darkness was settling 
over the land, the tired men pushed open 
the door of a mud hut and entered. 

If the occupants of the hut were surprised 
to see them they gave no sign. The man 
sitting cross-legged near the tiny fire simply 
muttered a command and the tousle-headed 
children crowded farther back into a corner 
to make room for the guests. The woman 
took a bunch of dried grass and swept the 
middle of the floor and from somewhere 
produced a ragged straw mat for the men to 
sit on. 

Pastor See and Brother Abee thankfully 
removed the cloth bags of books and papers 
from their shoulders and sat on the mat. It 
had been a long, hot day and they were 
tired. They were out doing Uplift work (In- 
gathering) among the wealthy tea planters 
in this district of lower Assam, and many 
weary miles had to be walked between 
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houses. However, there was a slender pile 
of checks safely tucked away in Pastor See’s 
pocket. 

Seated on the floor, the two men looked 
about them in the flickering light cast by 
the tiny fire. The hut consisted of stakes 
driven into the ground at the corners. The 
walls were of woven leaves. The roof was of 
grass; the floor, bare earth. The hut gave 
little shelter from wind or rain but the cli- 
mate was so hot it didn’t matter much. The 
flimsy walls would have been scant protec- 
tion from wild beasts, but most of these ani- 
mals had been driven far away into the dark 
recesses of the jungle by the onward march 
of cultivation. This poor dwelling was home 
to the man and his wife and all their chil- 
dren. 

“We have been out on mission work,” 
Pastor See explained. The children gazed at 
him intently, their large eyes seeming enor- 
mous in their thin, pinched faces. “It became 
dark and we could not reach the next vil- 
lage.” 

The man nodded in reply, then turned his 
gaze to the floor. Brother Abee took up the 
tale of the day’s activities and Pastor See 
studied the situation. Such poverty he had 
rarely come across in all his life. The family 
was clothed in rags; indeed, the younger 
children were wearing nothing at all. There 
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Pastor See gave the poor man a book and did not 
dream of the wonderful things that book would do. 
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was no furniture of any kind in the hut, and 
apart from one or two big brass pots— 
which every poor woman owns—there were 
scarcely any cooking utensils. It was cus- 
tomary for farming people to eat only one 
big meal each day and that at night after 
they came in from the fields, but here no one 
was preparing anything to eat, even though 
it was evening. 

Pastor See stirred uneasily. He was starv- 
ing hungry, and Brother Abee must feel the 
same way. Neither man had eaten since the 
beginning of the day. Could it be possible 
that these people had already eaten their 
meal? But even if they had, he knew they 
would surely prepare food again for their 
guests. To have anyone come to your house 
and not offer them food is unthinkable— 
and for a guest to refuse to eat in your house 
is an insult that cannot be forgiven. 

“We are not likely to refuse to eat,” Pastor 
See thought grimly as his empty stomach 
contracted painfully. And then the truth 
burst upon him. There was nothing in the 
house for anyone to eat! He glanced around, 
trying to penetrate the dark corners where 
the fire’s glow failed to disturb the shadows. 
Surely there was a little heap of rice over 
there behind the plow that was propped 
against the wall. The woman followed his 
gaze, her face expressionless, and she spoke 
in low tones to her husband. 

Suddenly the man rose and left the hut. 
No one spoke or moved. Half an hour passed 








and he returned carrying a large folded leaf 
in each hand. He passed them to his wife and 
she set them on the ground beside her and 
began to poke and blow the fire into flames. 

Out of the corner of his eye Pastor See 
watched the rough leaf parcels unfold them- 
selves. The first one opened to disclose a lit- 
tle pile of lentils, and as the uncurling leaf 
revealed the contents of the second one he 
saw tiny onions and salt. 

“Poor people,” he murmured to himself, 
“so poor they eat nothing but plain rice and 
have to borrow food from a neighbor in 
order to feed their guests.” 

After the humble meal had been eaten, 
family and guests lay down just where they 
were and slept till morning. 

The hut was astir before dawn. Pastor See 
and Brother Abee were anxious to go on 
with their work and the farmer had to be 
out to tend his skinny cow and his few 
scrawny chickens. Despite their poverty the 
man had been to school in his childhood and 
could read in his own language. In gratitude 
for the night’s lodging Pastor See presented 
him with a book and told him about free 
Bible lessons that were available by corres- 
pondence. Then the two men went on their 
way, not dreaming of the wonderful results 
their visit would lead to. 

The poor man read the book. When the 
crop was harvested and he could afford the 
few coins for postage he sent for the Bible 
course. He had heard about Jesus Christ long 


ago at school, but now the truth came home 
to him with great force and he desired to 
follow the Man of Calvary and obey His 
words. When the Bible lesson on tithing 
came the poor man studied it and was con- 
vinced. 

“Wife,” he said, “I've been thinking. We 





| AM AMAZED 


By BERTHA CROW 


I never cease to be amazed 
At all that God has made. 

He painted blue the sunny skies 
And land on water laid. 


He made the flowers touched with hues 
To match the sunset's glow, 

And sprinkled yellow here and there 
As autumns come and go. 


The little bird, the tiny bee, 
The things both great and small, 
The moon, the stars, the friendly sun, 
The trees so green and fall. 





God could have left the world all dark 
With not a tint or glow. 

He made it beautiful because 
He loves us here below. 


must give God one tenth of all we possess.” 

“That will not amount to much,” she re- 
plied dispiritedly. 

From that day, Efgie—for that was the 
man’s name—paid a faithful tithe on his 
pitiful income. And the more he paid the 
more he prospered. His crops grew and 
flourished and his seed became known as 
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the finest in the district. His cow gave birth 
to twin calves, both heifers, and they in 
turn grew up and calved and Efgie began 
to have a small herd. When wild cats 
prowled at night and stole the neighbors’ 
chickens, Efgie’s fowls were miraculously 
saved. One year his land produced so well 
that he was able to sell the surplus and pur- 
chase a buffalo cow to help with the plowing. 
In time there was a buffalo calf and milk @® ‘ 
sell. 

From time to time a preacher would visit \ 
Efgie and his wife and instruct them in Bible | 
truth. They were baptized and became faith- 
ful Seventh-day Adventists. The old hut was 
torn down and a more substantial one built. 

The family no longer wore rags, but were 
all neatly dressed. The whole neighborhood 
wondered at the change. 

“Efgie has become a great man since he 

adopted this new religion,” they marveled. 
“He pays a tenth of everything he has to his 
God and his God gives him back much 
more. He would be as great as a rajah if he 
only owned an elephant!” 

But Efgie did not need, nor want, an ele- 
phant to make him a great man. He knew | 
that all his blessings came from God, and . 
he remained humble and faithful. 

Several yeats later Pastor See was again 
making his reund of Uplift visits and this 
time he made sure of calling on Efgie to 
spend the Sabbath with him. This time he 
was warmly welcomed and led to a room 
separated from the family quarters by a 
thin bamboo curtain. There was a peg driven 
into the post on which he could hang his 





coat, and a new clean leaf mat was unrolled ae 
for him to sleep on. There was no waiting ae 


while borrowed food was prepared. String & 
bags of onions hung from the rafters of the o 
little kitchen, and yellow corn cobs formed 
a border around the ceiling. Shining alumi- 
num pots bubbled on the stove. 
Through the doorway Pastor See watched Py 
the oldest boy driving home a herd of goats. @- , 
Loud squawks from the bamboo enclosur ) 





near the back door revealed that the chick- ~~ ag 
ens had already been fed and locked up for BO be 
the night. Mrs. Efgie came from behind the Cre K 


house carrying a pan of frothy fresh milk Ei 
from the cows. Over in the distance Pastor . 
See could make out the shiny black backs . 
of the water buffalo as they wallowed lux- 

uriantly in a marshy hollow. Brother Efgie 

came from the field with a basket of toma- 

toes and a bunch of greens. To page 22 





THE LAST 
(@ PILLOW FIGHT 


By RUTH WILSON KELSEY 


HAM! The pillow slammed against the 
back of Velda’s head. She looked at her 
brother in surprise. 

“What are you trying to do, Delton? 
Start a pillow fight?” 

“Sure, let’s have one last fight. Mom’s 
gone for the day.” 

“But you know mom and dad forbade us 
to have any more,” Velda said. 

“I know. But that was just because we 
knocked the lamp off the dresser,” Delton 
said. “We didn’t break it and we're not go- 
ing to break anything now.” 

With that he threw another pillow at his 
sister. Velda couldn’t resist. She threw one 
at Delton and the fight was on. 

For some time the two children danced 
about laughing and dodging as pillows flew 
back and forth. At length Velda threw one 
at her brother so hard it nearly knocked 
him off his feet. 

“Oh, say, that was a mean one!” he cried. 
“But I'll get even with you.” With greater 
force than before he threw at Velda, but 
she was quick to dodge and the pillow 
sailed past her—and crashed into the win- 
dow. 

For a long moment the two culprits 
gazed at the broken glass on the floor and 
at the large hole in the lower windowpane. 

“What do we do now?” Velda asked. 

“I’m just reminding myself that I’m a 
teen-ager and that you're almost one,” Del- 
ton answered. “But the first thing to do is 
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Delton threw the pillow with all his might. Velda 
ducked—the pillow went out the bedroom window. 
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to clean up the mess.” Velda went for the 
broom and dustpan. When she returned 
Delton was removing the rest of the broken 
glass from the window casing. 

“Why are you doing that?” Velda asked. 

“I’m taking out all the glass,” Delton re- 
plied, “and then I'm going to try to get 
Uncle Ralph to come over and put a new 
pane in before the folks get home.” 

Velda opened her eyes wide. “You mean 
we aren't going to tell the folks we broke 
the window?” 

“Of course we'll tell them,” Delton said. 
“But if the glass is back in before they find 
out they may not mind so much.” 

“The thing they'll mind the most,” Velda 
answered, “is that we disobeyed them.” 

“I know,” Delton sighed. “I’m sorry I 
started it.” 

“I'm sorry I joined in,” Velda admitted. 
“But I guess it’s rather late to be sorry.” 

“It sure is,” Delton agreed. 

After the glass was disposed of Delton 
said, “You and I are going to have to use 
our Own money to get that glass put in.” 

“I know that too,” Velda answered re- 
gretfully. “There goes my new swimsuit. | 
just hope we have enough to pay for the 
glass.” 

After counting their money, they decided 
there was plenty to pay for the job. 

While Velda stood by anxiously, Delton 
telephoned their uncle to see if he could 
come over that day and fix the window. But 
the children were disappointed. Uncle 
Ralph said he couldn’t come until the fol- 
lowing morning. 

Delton went back into Velda’s bedroom. 
“We'll have to tell mom what happened 
before Uncle Ralph comes in the morning, 
but the glass will be in when we tell dad in 
the evening. I’m glad it’s summertime.” 
With that he pushed the empty sash up be- 
hind the window shade. 

It seemed like a long day. Velda and 
Delton ate a cold lunch in silence. The 
afternoon was hot and sultry. They tried to 
read, but couldn't get interested in any- 
thing. Near five o'clock Velda said, “I think 
I'll surprise mom and have supper started 
when she gets home.” 

“Good idea,” Delton told her. “I’m going 
out to water the lawn. It needs it.” 

When the evening meal was over and the 
dishes were done, it was customary for the 
family to gather in the living room for wor- 
ship. Father would read from the Bible be- 
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fore prayers. This evening he was reading 
from the book of Numbers. He hadn’t read 
long when there was a low rumble of thun- 
der in the distance. The air was heavy and 
oppressive. The thunder grew louder. A 
rainstorm came up very suddenly as it some- 
times does in the Midwest after a hot day. 

All the family jumped up quickly to close 
the windows. Father ran into Velda’s bed- 
room and saw rain pouring in at the west 
window. In haste he pulled the lower sash 
down, but the rain still poured in. 

“What's happened here?” he asked in 
surprise. “Who broke this window?” 

“I did,” Delton answered. “Tell me what 
to get to keep the rain out.” 

Father made no reply. He rushed to the 
kitchen and quickly removed the porcelain 
top from one of the tables. He placed it in 
front of the broken window, then pulled 
the dresser in front of the table top to hold 
it in place. After that he turned and looked 
at the two guilty children before him. 

“Now, let’s hear what happened.” His 
voice was stern. 

The two confessed what they had done. 

No, they hadn't forgotten they had been 
told never to have any more pillow fights. 

Yes, they knew it was wrong to disobey. 

Of course, they had definitely intended 
to confess after the glass was replaced. But 
it hadn’t worked out that way. 

In silence, the family went back into the 
living room to continue their worship. See- 
ing the hurt look of disappointment on the 
faces of their parents, the children felt truly 
punished and doubly sorry for what they 
had done. 

Father took up the Bible and began read- 
ing where he had left off. Had he tried he 
could never have found a more fitting text: 

“Behold, ye have sinned against the Lord: 
and be sure your sin will find you out” 


(Num. 32:23). 


Artichoke in the Pudding 
From page 8 


“There’s something wrong with this arti- 
choke, Miss Ryan,” he said, holding out the 
offending plate. 

“Really?” answered the matron, laying 
down her fork. “We've had no other com- 
plaints, Harold.” She plucked one leaf, gin- 
gerly dipped it in the dressing, then tasted 
it. To page 18 
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It was only a game, but it showed 


THE DIFFERENCE 


By COLLEEN TENCH 


| pen and Patty were very much alike in 
some ways. They were both fair, with 
hazel eyes, both liked swimming and the 
youth club in the community hall. Both had 
a sister and a brother, and they were both 
the youngest in their families. Added to all 
this, they lived near each other. 











After school, when Patty left her primary 
school and June left her elementary school, 
they would meet each other. The eighteen 
months’ difference in their ages did not 
prevent them from being very good friends. 

Their activities were varied. Sometimes 
they would play quoits. Patty was more skill- 
ful here. She always won, and June watched 
with admiration as she saw her friend 
throw the rope rings deftly over the wooden 
post. They were about even in games such 
as Scrabble. 

But the day came when the difference 
between the two girls showed very clearly. 

They had been wandering around for 
some time feeling bored. They didn’t feel 
like quoits or any of the usual games. So 
they went into June’s bedroom and sat down 
to try to think of something new. 

Then Patty spotted the new notebook 
June’s sister had given June at Christmas. 

Patty picked it up and looked at the pic- 
ture of a dog on the cover. Then she opened 
it and turned the blank pages. 

“I know what we'll do!” she exclaimed. 
“Let's write something about each other 
without seeing what we write. I’m going to 
write something about you, and then I'll 
read it to you.” 

“Right!” said June, eager to try the new 
game. 

Each girl took up a pencil and tore a sheet 
of paper out of the notebook. 

For a time there was silence as each girl 
thought, then pencils moved busily over the 
pages. 

When both girls had finished, Patty spoke 
from her corner of the room. The girls had 
been sitting well away from each other, so 
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June listened while Patty read what she had written 
about her. It was good that June could take a joke. 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


Dana Artress, age 11. Route 2, Ooltewah, Tennes- 
see, U.S.A. Swimming, stamps, post cards, pets, skat- 
ing. 

Harry Tolhurst, age 10. U.S. Army Med. Serv. Grp., 
A.P.O. 331, San Francisco, California, U.S.A. (Lives 
in Shuri, Okinawa.) Biking, photography, reading, 
stamps, art, post cards, swimming. 

Ray Minner, age 11. 151-05 84th Drive, Jamaica 
32, New York, U.S.A. Reading, music. 

Gail Jepson, age 12. 1412 Sharon Avenue, Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, U.S.A. Collecting dolls, stamps, swimming, 
roller skating, cooking, reading, piano. 

Charles Lynch, Jr., age 11. 2730 N. Bethal, Olym- 
pia, Washington, U.S.A. Biking, swimming, stamps, 
roller skating, camping, horses. 

Gary Leroy Sillards, age 11. Route 3, Box 264, 


Daniel Waddington, age 12. 533 Prospect Avenue, 
Neptune, New Jersey, U.S.A. Hiking, biking, swim- 


ming. he 
Gale Keppel, age 12. Box 368, Rising Sun, Mary- of 

land, U.S.A. Stamps, camping, swimming, physical 

therapy. 21 


Emma Javellana, age 14. 378 Huervana Street, 
La Paz, Iloilo City, Philippine Islands. Stamps, coins, 
singing. 

Milagros Yongque, age 13. 145-A deLeon mie 


th 


Iloilo City, Philippine Islands. Biking, stamps, photos. 

Elsa Pestano, age 15. Janiuay, Iloilo City, Philippine 
Islands. Singing, stamps, camping. 

Sonia Jesena, age 15. 307 Guanco Street, Iloilo | 
City, Philippine Islands. Stamps, coins, dolls. 

Patricia Murray, age 13. 332 Mulberry Street, 


Darby, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Sports, piano, post cards, sl 
books, art, home economics. 




















Olympia, Washington, U.S.A. Swimming, biking, Ginger Cox, age 13. 10991 Pine Avenue, Lynwood, th 
stamps, camping. California, U.S.A. Music, water skiing, swimming, | 
Donna Barrett, age 13. Route 4, Box 145 B, Eu- badminton, roller skating. S 
gene, Oregon, U.S.A. Collecting ceramic horses and Nancy J. Odell, age 15. Box 2716, Juneau, Alaska, hi 
likes to ride real ones; guitar. U.S.A. Sewing, cooking, skating. h 
ef 
h 
cl 
neither could see what the other had written. Artichoke in the Pudding : 
“I'm going to read mine first,” said Patty. 
“Listen.” Then she burst out laughing and From page 16 . 
couldn’t speak for a moment. . . : 
“This is funny!” she continued, and be- Why, why! Her eyes, darker than n 
tween giggles she read, “June is mad. She is usual, turned of the quaking girls beside her. h 
a dope. She is gone in te tad” “Harold, you may take this to the kitchen and b 
Both girls laughed. Luckily June could replace it with another plate. Sue and a 
take a joke. Then Patty said, “Now you read Yvonne, I'll expect to see you down here Sun- tl 
what you've written.” : day morning no later than seven-thirty. The n 
June picked up her paper, stopped laugh- windows have needed washing for several tl 
ing, and read. “Patty is a lovely character weeks and you girls are going to do them. 
who is honest, loving, and kind. She is will- We cannot have this ‘ype of thing gens oe. 
ing to do a good deed for anyone.” What if Mr. Bishop——? What if the Board 
; cm 
Patty stared at June unbelievingly. She ia ; : 
was plainly ashamed, and her face was red The girls looked at each other in anguish. 
with embarrassment. Somehow she didn’t They would have to spend beautiful sleep-in 
know what to say. Sunday polishing the twenty tall windows of f 
Yes, Patty and June were very much alike the kitchen with buckets of vinegar water 
but for one big thing. June was a Seventh- and soft rags, all because of an artichoke, f 


day Adventist. She went to church and Sab- 
bath school regularly, and to church school 
and Pathfinders, where she was taught by 
parents and ministers and teachers to look 
for the best in people. 

June knew Jesus as a personal friend. 
Patty didn’t. 

But the game helped Patty. I know be- 
cause last week I saw a piece of paper in 
the kitchen. Patty and June had been in 
there, and had just gone off for a swim. 

I picked up the paper and read, “June is 
a nice girl. I like her.” 

It was in Patty’s handwriting. 
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some pudding, and a mischievous idea. 

On Monday morning, promptly at eleven h 
o'clock, Sue and Yvonne entered the kitchen. 
Their hands were red and chapped, and suc @ ¢€ 
limped slightly due to a tumble from the oe 
second rung of a ladder the previous day. 


Miss Ryan, never one to hold a grudge, : 
smiled pleasantly. “Good morning, my dears. 
I see you are right on time this morning. e 
Yvonne, someone has left a uniform out. ‘ 
Would you be so kind as to hang it up in the > 
closet, please? We have a place for every- 
thing, you know, and everything should be in 7 
its place.” ‘ 





“Miss Ryan,” said Sue, tenderly rubbing 
her sprained ankle, “I think that’s also true 
of pudding and mayonnaise and artichokes!” 

The matron’s eyes crinkled in a delightful 
grin. “You are so right, Sue! And now let's 
see if we can get that deck set up in record 
time, shall we?” 





Our Turkey Was a Bully 
From page 9 


slightly. It was one of the most welcome 
sights I have ever seen. I sat right down in 
the trail to watch over him. I bent over to 
shield him from the warming sun and fanned 
him with my sunbonnet. Finally, he got on 
his feet and staggered around. He made no 
effort to get away, and I managed to pick 
him up in my arms and take him to the 
chicken yard. All day at intervals I brought 
him food and fresh water. The next morning 
he was as lively as ever. 

Both Putt-Putt and I had learned a lesson. 
He would come strutting past me, but he 
never attempted to jump on me again; and I 
had learned that blind anger and hate may 
bring grievous consequences. I remembered 
a Bible verse that mother often quoted: “He 
that is slow to anger is better than the 
mighty; and he that ruleth his spirit than he 
that taketh a city” (Prov. 16:32). 





The Day Grandfather Prayed 
From page 3 


father and now as Grandmother Eliza looked 
at him she knew that he was a good grand- 
father too. 

Their little grandson Jeffrey was in the 
hospital and about to undergo surgery. The 
old folks were hurrying to visit him on the 
evening before his operation. 

At last the bus arrived in the city and 
grandmother and grandfather alighted just 
a couple of blocks from the hospital. 

A rush of warm air greeted them as they 
entered the doors and quietness closed 
around them, in contrast to the noisy street 
outside. Along the corridors they made their 
way until they reached the entrance to the 
ward. A young nurse came forward and asked 
who it was they had come to see. “Our little 





“CHOOSING CHRIST GIVES HEALTH" 


May 

15. Ps. 147:3 He is the great healer 
16. Jer. 30:17 Restore health 

17. 3 John 2 A wish for you 

18. Prov. 4:22 God’s words are health 
19. Mal. 4:2 A precious promise 

20. Ex. 23:25 God will bless simple food 
21. Ex. 15:26 Healing comes from God 








grandson Jeffrey,” said grandmother. “He's 
to have his operation in the morning.” 

The nurse looked down and saw the anx- 
ious expression on the old lady’s face. She 
smiled sympathetically and led the visitors 
through the ward to the right bed. 

Jeffrey's pale face lit up with happiness as 
he stretched out his arms in welcome. 

Kisses and greetings over, the grandpar- 
ents settled down for a short visit. All too 
soon the bell rang. It was time for visitors to 
go. Jeffrey stretched out his arms again and 
took the hands of his grandparents as if he 
wanted them never to leave him. 

“Grandma,” he said, “I know you pray 
a lot. When you get home tonight will you 
pray for me? Pray that I'll get through the 
operation and be well and strong again.” 

“Of course I will, my dear, of course.” 

Jeffrey turned his head and looked at his 
grandfather. 

“Granddad?” 

“Yes, my boy?” 

“Granddad, I know you don’t pray—not 
for anybody—not for yourself. But, Grand- 
dad, will you pray for me? I so much want 
to get better. Please pray for me.” 

A tear came to the old man’s eyes and 
trickled slowly down his cheek. His figure 
seemed to stoop and his head bent low. The 
hardness of the years was melting away and 
the trembling lips, though silent, started to 
move. 

Granddad was praying—for Jeffrey, and 
for himself. 
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Prepared by the Sabbath Schoo! Department of the General Conference 


Lesson Theme for the second quarter: "Times of the Rebuilding of Jerusalem" 


Vill—The Temple Is Finished 


(May 21) 


Memory VERSE: “Not by might, nor by power, 
but by my spirit, saith the Lord of hosts” 
(Zechariah 4:6). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


In Ezra 6:1-15 read the story of how the 
decree for the rebuilding of the Temple was 
found and how the work was completed. Read 
the memory verse several times. Read or repeat 


it daily. 
SUNDAY 
Visions That Helped the Jews 


Open your Bible to Zechariah 4. 


Four more times the Lord gave Zechariah 
visions to show the people how much He was 
helping their project. These visions have a 
meaning for us today as well, and they help 
us in the task we have to do to build up the 
kingdom of God on earth. Just as the Jews 
thought at times that it would be impossible 
for them to finish the work of rebuilding the 
Temple, so we are often tempted to wonder how 
the work will be finished as we think of the 
millions and millions of people who have not 
heard of Christ. 

To show the Jews in Ezra’s time and us to- 
day that it is only by the power of the Holy 
Spirit that we can do anything for God, Zech- 
ariah was given a vision of a beautiful golden 
candlestick with a golden bowl holding seven 
lamps and fed with oil from two olive trees. 
Read Zechariah’s description of this vision, in 
verses 2 and 3. * 

Olive trees supplied the Jews with the olive 
oil that was a household necessity for them. Oil 
in the Bible represents the Holy Spirit (as it 
does in the parable of the Ten Virgins). So we 
learn that we must be continually supplied 
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with the Holy Spirit. Read or repeat the last 
part of verse 6. 

The task of rebuilding the Temple might 
have seemed beyond their ability, but the Holy 
Spirit could give special help and strength to 
the builders. 

The other three visions that Zechariah saw, 
all combined to give the Jews encouragement 
in their task and to inspire them to have noth- 
ing to do with the sins that caused the down- 
fall of their ancestors. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
594, par. 1. 


THINK! Jesus tells us that God is more will- 
ing to give the Holy Spirit than we are to ask 
for it. 

Pray daily for the Holy Spirit to help you 
with your lessons, your work, your battles with 
self. 


MONDAY 
Darius Helps the Builders 


Open your Bible to Ezra 6. 


While God was giving these visions to en- 
courage a people that might easily have been 
very discouraged, He was working on the heart 
of the men who had in his hands the power to 
stop or to make possible the work of building 
the Temple in Jerusalem. 

You remember a few weeks ago reading 
about how the officers of the provinces had 
come across the builders at Jerusalem and 
questioned their right to build. When the matter 
was brought to the attention of King Darius, 
he decided to do something about it. Look in 
verse 1 and see what he did. 

The rolls were not found in Babylon, but the 
search continued, and eventually they were 

















found somewhere else. 
in verse 2. 

Achmetha (the present-day Hamadan) was 
used by the Persian kings as a summer capital. 

There they found the record of the decree 
that Cyrus had made, giving the Jews permis- 
sion to return to Jerusalem, authorizing the re- 
building of the Temple, and granting funds for 
the carrying out of the work. Look in verse 5 
and find what else this decree provided for. 

The Lord had indeed worked on the heart of 
the great king! 

THINK how God often works for our good 
when to our eyes things do not seem to be work- 
ing out for the best. 


Pray to trust God at all times, 
the outlook seems unfavorable. 


Find where that was, 


even when 


TUESDAY 
Darius Takes Action 


Open your Bible to Ezra 6. 


Darius examined the decree very carefully. 
It was a law of the Persians, and it was well 
known that the laws of the Medes and Persians 
always had to carried out. This should be no 
exception. Find the order the king gave to those 
who had reported the building operations to 
him, in verses 6 and 7. 

But he did not rest at granting the request 
to be allowed to continue with the building. 
He personally intended to see that the Jews 
would not be hampered by lack of funds. Read 
the provision he made for the project, in verses 
8 to 10. 

Not only the building but the Jewish services 
were provided for! Their religion must not die. 
Yes, the Holy Spirit, symbolized by the olive 
tree feeding the lamps, was working on the 
heart of Darius! 

The king went even further. Perhaps he knew 
the crafty ways of the neighbors. His next order 
was a stern one. It commanded that if anyone 
should try to obstruct the Jews in their work, 
their houses should be pulled down and the 
timber of them used to hang them on! 





Could Darius have done more to help the 
rebuilding? 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
p. 579. 

THINK! Don’t you think Darius did more 


than the Jews could possibly have dreamed of? 


Pray to believe that God is doing much more 
for you than you dare hope for yourself. 


WEDNESDAY 
Finished at Last 


Open your Bible to Ezra 6. 

While the search was going on and the order 
was being given by Darius, the Jews were work- 
ing away. They knew nothing about what was 
happening at the empire’s capital, but they had 
the words of Haggai and the visions of Zecha- 
riah to give them courage. They worked by 
faith, believing that in His own time and way 
God would find the means and impress the ruler 
to give them the permission for the work. And 
their faith was justified. 

Tatnai and Shetharboznai were dispatched to 
Jerusalem with the king’s decree and promise 
to help. You can imagine, can’t you? the deep 
joy the Jews felt as they heard it. The Lord 
had honored their faith, How good He was! 
Verse 14 tells of the successful completion of 
the work. Read it. 

The Jews surveyed their work. It was a 
beautiful Temple, and many generations would 
come to stand in awe before it. True, it did not 
have the glory of Solomon’s, but a greater glory 
would come to it when the Messiah would speak 
the words of life within its walls. Could any 
building be more honored? 

THINK how the Jews blended their faith with 
works. 


Pray for a faith that is willing to work. 


In spite of all the many difficulties, the Temple 
was finished at last, and it was very beautiful. 














THURSDAY 
Sacrifices and Cclebrations 

Open your Bible to Ezra 6. 

When we come to the end of a school year, 
when we have gained our goal in Ingathering, 
when we have come to the end of any big 
endeavor, we like to celebrate. So the Jews, 
when they laid down the last tool, planned a 
special celebration. Darius had provided for 
the services of the Temple and they planned a 
special meeting. Find what that meeting was, 
in verse 16. Now look in verse 17 and total up 
the animals that were used in this great service 
of dedication. 

Everyone dedicated himself to live the life 
that God expected them to live—lives of obedi- 
ence to His law, lives of service in His cause, 
lives of loving their neighbors, and showing 
what the great law of love and the grace of God 
can do when given a chance. 

In all their joy the Jews did not forget the 
One to whom they owed their joyfulness. Find 
who that was, in verse 22. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
p. 596, par 3; p. 597. 

THINK! Do you give glory to the Lord for 
every joyful thing that happens to you? 

Pray to realize that from Him comes every 
“good and perfect gift.” 


FRIDAY 


1. Descrise the vision of the olive trees and 
the candlesticks as Zechariah saw it. (Zecha- 
riah 4:2, 3.) 


2. TELL the meaning of the vision. (Sunday’s 
assignment.) 


3. DescriBE how the Lord worked on the 
heart of King Darius to help the rebuilding 
program. (Monday’s and Tuesday’s assignments.) 

4. TELL wHaT the Jews were doing while the 
search for the decree was betng made and 
Darius’ orders were being given and carried 
out. (Wednesday’s assignment.) 

5. Wuat did the Jews do when their work 


was complete? (Thursday’s assignment.) 
REVIEW the memory verse. 





Adventure on Jungle Trails 
From page 11 


two full-grown miniature monkeys! Oh, such 
cute little nuisances they were! 

“I couldn’t refuse them, and soon they 
were an important part of our family. Each 
one was small enough to sit in a teaspoon, 
but they didn’t sit very long. They had the 
run, or perhaps I should say ‘the run and 
jump,’ of the house. 

“One day,” Mrs. Stahl continued, “I was 


sewing in the living room. I was called to the 
kitchen, and when I returned, I couldn’t find 
my thimble. I looked and looked, but still I 
couldn’t find it. Then I heard a little tsk, tsk 
sound on the light that hung from the 
middle of the ceiling. There was my thimble 
—in the hands of one of the little monkeys. 
They played tricks on us every day. If we 
didn’t respond, they'd call attention to them- 
selves, and they almost looked as though they 
were laughing at us.” 

“What did you do with them when you 
returned home?” Judy asked. 

“That was a job,” said Mrs. Stahl. “We 
didn’t want to bring a small zoo home with 
us, and neither did we want to hurt the feel- 
ings of our dear native friends. We asked 
each person who had given us an animal or 
a bird if he would take care of it for us while 


‘we were away. In every case they were happy 


to do so.” 

“Oh,” said Judy, “I'd like to have a little 
monkey like that.” 

The interesting visit came to an end, but 
all the way home Judy and Bob were very 
quiet. They were thinking that someday they 
would like to be missionaries in South 
America. 





Everything Except an Elephant 
From page 14 


“Brother Efgie,” Pastor See congratulated 
him, “things have changed a lot since I first 
saw you. Then you had nothing. Now you 
have a fine house and a prosperous farm. 
You have cows and goats and chickens and 
buffalo. Why, Brother, you have become a 
great man; you have everything except an 
elephant.” 

“I have paid a faithful tithe,” Brother 
Efgie agreed, smiling. “And God has kept 
His promise. He has given me everything 
I need.” 
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1. The whippoorwill is seldom seen in daylight 
hours. It hides in secluded spots in the woods till 
dark. 2. Then it makes itself heard by its shrill 
“whippoorwill” call that may be repeated almost 300 
times in succession. As it calls, the bird flies from 





4. The male is a courteous lover as he sidles up to 
his mate calling, “coorah, coorah.” Later he also 
takes a turn at brooding and helps feed the young. 
5. Whippoorwills make no nest, but lay their eggs 
on the leafy forest floor. There are usually two, 











7. The whippoorwill is an acrobatic flier and can 
make an almost vertical bank when turning a sharp 
corner. 8. To help catch beetles and moths at night 
the bird has not only a wide gape but also a row 
of spines on either side of the upper jaw. 9. Like 
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perch to perch and sometimes its call is interrupted 
to gobble an insect. 3. A superstition persists among 
some folks that when the whippoorwill calls near a 
house, from the porch or window, someone will 
die there soon. This hardly fits the harmless bird. 








faintly blotched white eggs. 6. When the young hatch 
after about two weeks they look something like baby 
quail. They stay on the nesting spot, unless disturbed, 
and the parents are kept busy catching insects 
and regurgitating them into the mouths of the young. 











most well-camouflaged birds and animals, the whip- 
poorwill has learned that it is safe as long as it 
cannot be seen. When a foot steps within a few 
inches of it and seems to be coming straight for 
it, however, it knows the time has come to move. 





